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operations had been directed from the first by| the enterprising nobleman, at whose expense 
his anticipation of the one now about to be! it was undertaken, performed his part in car- 
undertaken. rying it on. It was his determination, as we 

In order to bring the canal to Manchester, | have already stated, from the first to spare no 
it was necessary to carry it across the Irwell. expense on its completion. Accordingly, he 
That river is, and was then, navigable for a {devoted to it during the time of its progress 
considerable way above the place at which the | nearly the whole of his revenues, denying him- 
canal comes up to it ; and this circumstance | iself, all the while, even the ordinary accom- 
interposed an additional difficulty, as, of course, | modations of his rank, and living on an in- 
in establishing the one navigation, it was in-}come of four hundred a year. He had even 
dispensable that the other should not be de-| great commercial difficulties to contend with 
stroyed or interfered with. But nothing could|in the prosecution of his schemes, being at 
dismay the daring genius of Brindley. "Phink-|one time unable to raise £500 on his bond on 
ing it, however, due to his noble employer to} the royal exchange; and it was a chief business 
give him the most satisfying evidence in his|of his agent, Gilbert, to ride up and down the 
power of the practicability of his design, he|country to raise money on his grace’s pro- 
requested that another engineer might be call-| missory notes. It is true that he was after- 
ed in, to give his opinion before its execution| wards amply repaid for this outlay and tem- 
should be determined on. ‘This person, Brind-| porary sacrifice; but the compensation that 
ley carried to the spot where he proposed to| eventually accrued to him he never might have 
rear his aqueduct, and endeavoured to explain| lived to enjoy; and at all events he acted as 
to him how he meant to carry on the work.|none but extraordinary men do, in thus vo- 
But the man only shook his head, and remark-|luntarily relinquishing the present for the fu- 
ed, that “ he had often heard of castles in the |ture, and preferring, to any dissipation of his 
air, but never before was shown where any of | w ealth on passing and merely personal ob- 
them were to be erected.’’ ‘The duke, never- | jects, the creation of this magnificent monu- 
theless, retained his confidence in his own) ment of lasting public usefulness.* Nor was 
engineer, and it was resolved that the work | it only in the liberality of his expenditure, that 
should proceed. ‘The erection of the aque-|the duke approved himself a patron worthy of 
duct, accordingly, was begun in September, | Brindley. He supported his engineer through- 
1760; and on the 17th of July following the|out the undertaking with unflinching spirit, in 
first boat passed over it, the whole structure|the face of no little outery and ridicule, to 
forming a bridge of above two hundred yards | ‘which the imagined extravagance or imprac- 
in length, supported by three arches, of which 'ticability of his plans exposed him—and that 
the centre one rose nearly forty feetabove the sur-|even from those who were generally account- 
face of the river; on which might be frequent- ‘ed the most scientific judges of such matters. 
ly beheld a vessel passing along, while another, |'The success with which these plans were car- 
with all its masts and sails standing, was hold-|ried into execution, is probably, in no slight 
ing its undisturbed way directly underits keel. | degree, to be attributed to the perfect confi- 

‘Tn 1762, an act of parliament was, after | dence with which their author was thus ena- 
much opposition, obtained by the duke, for{ bled to proceed. 


carrying a branch of his canal to communi-| We have entered at the greater length into 
cate with Liverpool, and so uniting that town, | the history of this undertaking, both because it 
by this method of communication, to Man-| was the first of a succession of works of the 
chester. ‘This portion of the canal, which | same description, in which the great engineer 
is more than twenty-nine miles in length, is,! of whom we are speaking, displayed the unri- 
like the former, without locks, and is carried| ivalled hardihood, originality, and fertility of 
by an aqueduct over the Mersey, the arch of| his genius; and because from it is also to be 
which, however, is less lofty than that of the| dated the commencement of that extended 
one cver the Irwell, as the river is not naviga-| canal navigation, which now forms so import- 
ble a: the place where it crosses. It passes| ant a part of our means of internal communi- 
over also several valleys of considerable width| cation inthis country. While the Bridgewater 
and depth. Before this, the usual price of the} “a had 
carriage of yoods between Liverpool and| _* Francis, duke of Bridgewater, died in 1803, at 


Manchester had been twelve shillings per ton nor oo somah tc hineeinadened tape 
. hs 
by water, and forty shillings by land; ‘they Werel ton. The income, arising from his canal property 


now conveyed by the canal, ata charge of six | alone, was understood to be, at the time of his death, 


: igh ; shillings per ton, and with all the regularity of| between £50,000 and £80,000 per annum. In the 
had to undo any thing, or to wish it undone; gs p ’ | returns which he- made ender the act impesing 0 taz 


, y ; re 
on the contrary, Ww hen any new difficulty oc- | !and- carriage. | on income, the duke estimated his income at £110,- 
curred, it appeared almost as if he had been | In contemplating this greit work, we ought | 00 sterling. He left, at his death, besides his large 
all along providing for it—as if his other} not to overlook the admirable manner in whicli property in land, about £600,000, in the funds. 






























BRINDLEY, THE ENGINEER. 
(Continued from p. 299.) 


From the first the duke resolved that, with- 
out regard to expense, every part of the work 
should be executed in the most perfect man- 
ner. One of the chief difficulties to be sur- 
mounted was that of procuring a sufficient 
supply of water; and, therefore, that there 
might be as little of it as possible wasted, it 
was determined that the canal should be of 
uniform level throughout, and of course with- 
out locks. It had consequently to be carried 
in various parts of its course both under hills, 
and over wide and deep valleys. The point, 
indeed, from which it took its commencement 
was the heart of the coal-mountain at Wors- 
ley. Here a large basin was formed, in the 
first place, from which a tunnel of three- 
quarters of a mile in length had to be cut 
through the hill. We may just mention, in 
passing, that the subterraneous course of the 
water beyond this basin has since been ex- 
tended in various directions for about thirty 
miles. After emerging from under ground, 
the line of the canal was carried forward, as 
we have stated, by the intrepid engineer, on 
the same undeviating level; every obstacle that | 
presented itself being triumphed over by his 
admirable ingenuity, which the difficulties 
seemed only to render more fertile in happy 
inventions. Nor did his comprehensive mind 
ever neglect even the most subordinate depart- 
ments of the enterprise. ‘The operations of 
the workmen were every where facilitated by 
new machines of his contrivance; and what- 

ever could contribute to the economy with 
which the work was carried on, was attended 
to only less anxiously than what was deemed 
essential to its completeness. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, the materials excavated from one place 
were employed to form the necessary embank- 
ments at another, to which they were convey- 
ed in boats, having bottoms which opened, and 
at once deposited the load in the place where 
it was wanted. No part of his task, indeed, 
seemed to meet this great engineer unprepar- 
ed. He made no blunders, and never either 
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canal was yet in progre-s, Erindley was en 
gaged by Lord Gower* and the other principal 


landed proprietors of Staffo dshire, to survey | 


a line for another canal, which it was proposed 
should pass through that country; and, by 
uniting the Trent and the Mersey, ope ntor | 
a communication, by water, with both the ¢ 

and the west coast. Having reported favour- 
ably of the practicability of this design, and 
an act of parhament having been obtained in 
1765 for carrying it into effect, he was ap- 
pomted to conduct the work. The sche 
was one which had been often thought of; but 
the supposed inpossibility of carrying the ca 
nal across the tract of elevated country which 
stretches alony the central region of Eneland, 
had hitherto prevented any attempt to execute 
it. This was, however, precisely such an ob- 
stacle as Brindley delighted to cope with; and 


he at once overcame u, by carrying a tunnel) 


through Harecastle Hill, of two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty yards in length; at a 
depth, im some pl ices, of more than two hun 
dred feet below the surface of the earth. This 


was only one of five tunnels excavated in dif-| 


ferent parts of this canal—wiich extends to 
the length of ninety-three miles—-having sev 
enty-six locks, and passing in its course ove: 
many aqueducts. Brindley. however, did not 
reat work, 


which was finished by his brother-in-law fHen- 


live to execute the whole of this ¢ 
shall, in 1777, about eleven years after its coin- 
menceiment. 

During the time that these operations, so 
new i this country, were in progress, the cu- 
rious crowded to witness thei froin all quar 
teis; and the grandeur of many of Brindley’s 
plans, seems to have made a deep impression 
upon even his unscientific visiters. A. letter 
which appeared in the newspapers, while he 
was engaged with the Trent and Mersey canal, 
gives us a lively picture of the astonishment 
with which the multitude viewed what he was 
about. The writer, it will be observed, alludes 
particularly to the Hareeastie tunnel, the chet 
difficulty in excavating which, arose from the 
nature of the soil it had to be cut through. 
* Gentlemen come to view our eighth wonder 
of the world, the subterraneous navigation 
which is cutting by the great Mr. Brindley,| 
who handles rocks as easily as you would 
plum-pies, and makes the four elements sub-| 


servient to his will, He is as plain a looking 
man as one of the boors of the Peak. or onc 
of his own carters; but, when he speaks, all 
ears listen—aud every mind is filled with won 
der at the things he pronounces to be practi-| 
cable. He has cuta mile through boos, which 
he binds up, embanking them with stones 
which he gets out of other parts of the navi- 
gation; besides about a quarter of a mile into 
the hill Yelden, on the side of which he has a 
pump, which is worked by water-—and a stove, 
the fire of which sucks through a pipe the 
damps that would annoy the men who are cut- 
ting towards the centre of the hill. The clay 
he cuts out, serves for brick to arch the sub- 
terraneous part, which we heartily wish to see 
finished to Wilden Ferry—when we shall be 

*Lord Gower married a sister fthe Duke of 


Bridgewater, and his Grace left his canal property 
to his nephew, the present Marquis of Stafford. 


| five commissioners, or a deputy governor, ap- notice, 
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| ible to send coals and pots to London, and to| suspicious assembly, too intent upon the en- 
| different parts of the globe.” l\largement of their own privileges properly to 
It would occupy too much of our space to| appreciate those of the proprietary. Though 
letail, however rapidly, the history of the many who composed it were men of acuteness 
ther undertikines of this de-cription to whieh! and information, and all of them estimable ag 
the remainder of Brindley’s life was devoted. individuals and neighbours, yet the mass were 
Nhe suecess with which the Duke of Bridge-| nori homines in legislation, and had not studied 
water’s enterprising plaus for the improve-| very deeply the science of artificial rights and 
jinent of lis property we e rewarded, speedily| duties. W liam Penn was a man of refined 
prompted oumerous otber speculations of a| and comprehensive intellect, who had dived 
similar description; and many canals were! below the surface in the philosophy of life and 
formed in different parts of the kingdom, in the} manners, and who had consecrate d his being 
fexec:. tion on pl nung of almost all of which! to the cause of religion and philanthropy, 
Brindley’s services were einployed. Ue him-| With these differences between them, 1t re- 
self had become quite an eutiusiast in hisnew| quired something more ethereal than man, 
profession, as a little aneedote that has been| however sublimated by piety, to hear with 
lien told of him may serve to show. Having | equanimity their crude objections to schemes 


been called on one occasion to give his evi-| of a high moral tendency, and their pragmati- 
}dence touching some profes-ioual point before} cal interference in matiers involving his plainest 
1 committee of the house of commons, he/ rights. As an example of the former, the as- 
lexpres-ed himself in the course of his exami- sembly refused their concurrence to two bills 
ation, with so much contempt of rivers as| framed and proposed by himself; one having 
means of juternal navization, that an bonour-! for its objec the protection of the Indians 
ble menber was tempted to ask him for what! from existing abuses ; and the other, the me- 
purpose he conceived rivers to have been cre-|lioration of the negroes by regulating their 
ted? when Brindley, after hesitating a mo-| morals and marriages. The introduction of 
ment, replied, ** to feed canals,” larticles into the draft of a charter presented to 
(Lo be continue. | him for signature in 1701—for limiting the 


; - price of land-—; ppropriith.g the bay -marshes 

{n FE.ramination of the rurious Charges brought! to the public —and controlling his d sposition 
by Li: torians against Wittiam Penn, both| of property contiguous to Philadelphia-—may be 
as amanaend as a political governor—By| cited as an instance of the latter. Nor was an 
Job R. Tyson, Esq. indecorous and infimous letter, supposed to be 
(Continu-d from p. 300.) the production of the -peaker, David Lloyd, of 

Nor is there more basis for the complaint factious memory. addressed and privately con- 
veyed to the proprietary, wanting to estrange 
his affections from the provincial assembly. It 
is not surprising, ther fore, that he could not 


that he did not comply, in all reasonable mat- 
ters, with the requisitions of the assembly. | 
Governors, whose sentiments and religious 


: Nig biel Slate ett nine aa Wea 
bias. or unpopularity fom what cause soever, always understand their remonstrances as liter- 


a ally correct, and that he should hesitate about 
the removal of Governor Evans, who, thongh 
perhaps on the whole deservedly disesteemed, 
may have been !ess criminal than represented. 
‘The efforts of Evans to raise a militia in defi- 


ance of the relivious sentiments of the colonists, 


rendered them odious to the people, were re- 
moved. Chuirters, as we have seen, were 
tered in compliance with their prejudices or 
partiahties. And. itis well known, that after 
the restoration of the council to its original 
state as established in 16*3, and the recall of 
Blackwell, Penn offered to the former the 
nomination of three or five persons, of whom 


ind the false alarms which he excited to prove 
the faith or try the courage of the people, by 
circulating rumours that an enemy was ap- 


} 


he would select one for deputy governor. On 
proaching the city, though amusing, were highly 


! 


mother occasion he proposed to accept any i 
her indefensible.* 


improper, and are altoget 
Among the imputations cast upon Penn by 
the assembly and the later annalists, is one of 


individual for governor whom they might no- 
ininate. ‘lo coneiliate the estranged feelings 
f the province and territortes, he allowed them 


serious import, and which, though in its offen- 
sive part destitute of foundation so far as I have 
been able to discover, shall receive a passing 


the ch sce of an executive either from the 
council, which was compused of delegates 
chosen by the inhabitants at large, or from 
: It is that he wave private mstructions 
to his deputies different from his public orders, 


pointed by himself. ‘The concessions he made , | , : 
and in violation ef the charter. That private 


to the territories were numerous and important; | ' 
among them may be enumerated his direction | instructions were given at critical periods, con- 
that the sessions of the assembly shoud be|Sidering the character of the popular elements, 
held triennially at Newcastle, for the conveni-|!8 highly probable ; and the necessity of such a 
ence of their members; and his apportionment] Procedure appears to have been suggested by 
of their share of the public burden according | the plainest principles of expediency. I have 
to their ability. In short, without a minute| not, however, met with an instance of the kind, 
recapitulation, it may be affirmed that he|and diligence of search has not been wanting ; 
promptly rendered every assistance calculated | far less that he ever attempted an invasion of 


to promote the ultimate advantage of the pro-| The fever into which he threw the good people 
vince, whenever required, if not in flagrant of the colony by these mischievous alarms, may be 
repugnance and glazing hostility to his pri-) imagined by the following distich, referring to them, 
vate interests. All must own, who look | extracted from an Almanac of 1705: 

impartially at the transactions of the times, 


. “ Wise men wonder, good men grieve, 
ithat he had to deal with a querulous and 


Knaves invent, and fools believe,” &e. 
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their chartered privileges. 


Akin to this, in| in court. 


This hostiluy on the part of some, 






consideration, Sut it must be recollected that 


point of justice, is the reproach of a recent) and the indifference of others, he esteemed, as)a happy state of tr: anquillity, for the space of 
historian, that he considered his frame of go-| | they undoubtedly amounted to, a hardship ; 
yvernment, not as a contract between himself since the province was granted to him by | during Which period, an unexampled increase 
and the settlers, but as the gift of his special) Charles II., as an indemnity for an existing | 
grace, and revocable at his own pleasure. It} debt, and his expenditures, so early as 1685, 


is curious to trace the origin of this reflection. 


The Historical Review asserts that in 1686, | returns the sum of £56,000. 


he ordered the withdrawal of the charter by 


according to his own estimate, exceeded his 


his commissioners*—this is repeated by Chal-} friends in the province, to procure one hundied 


mers and 


elknap—and after them, Gor-| individuals, each of whom would advance him 


don, departing a little from the current in which| one hundred pounds for four years without in- 


they had so unresistingly glided, produces the] terest. 


charge that Penn, presuming it to be the off-| 


He writes to J. Logan, in 170 4," Oh! 
Pennsylvania, what hast thou cost me! Above 


spring of his special favour, supposed that he thirty thousand pounds more than [ ever got 


possesse sd the power of revocation. Both these 
accusations are without the slightest evidence, 





by it.” His embarrassments in 1709, obliged | 


him to mortgage his proprietary estate for six 


except that which carries proof of unpardona-| thousand six hundred pounds ; and three years 
ble negligence and inattention on the part of! afterwards, when his necessities were very va-|that all the benefactions rendered and pains 


the accusers. 


mation, to a forfeiture, 
himself of the advantage.f 


It is certain Penn imputed toj rious and pressing, he resolved upon relin- 
the provincial council repeated infringements} quishing it to Queen Anne for the sum of|sive influence of the latter. 
of the charter, which amounted, in his esti-; £20,000. 
he chose to avail) though £12,000 was ultimately agreed upon | that | is noble, praise ‘worthy, and exalted; for 

The correctness} as the consideration, and Peon received a part| whose interest, both here and hereafter, is it 


It is well known, however, that 


In 1694 lis pe- | 
cunlary exigencies imduced him to solicit bis} 


| 


several years, succeeded the death of Penn; 


| of emigration, and the conse: que - extension of 
cominerce, gave a new and golden prospect to 
the colonists ; while land, commanding a ready 
sule to tresh swarms of successive udventu- 
j}rers, rose in price and swelled the coflers of 
j the proprietaiies. 

| Wilham Penn’s treatment of the Indians, 
jthough distinguished less by the dictates of 
| justice than those of warm-hearted and bene- 
ivolent generosity, bas been reproach as ema- 
jnating from the sordid motives of policy and 
selfishness. It is certainly not the doctrine of 
| that charity “ which thinketh no evil,’ “tosuppose 
lb cause be ngn offices and interest concur, 
lsubmitted to, are to be ascribed to the exclu- 
It is, in eflect, 
blotting from the history of human actions all 


of this view is too obvious to require the aid | of the purchase money, the contract was sub-| not to discharge the duties of justice and bene- 


of legal principles. 


A compact, the stipula-| sequently declared void, by the concurring 


tions of which have been violated by one party, | opinions of the crown lawyers and the ministry. 


must surely be void or not, at the discretion of| 
the other. 


It is not pretended that his pecuniary distresses | 


farose entirely from his connection with the 


Several of the later historians, in the zeal province ; for his disbursements at court. and| 
of crimination or affected independence, have} in Ireland, as he himself acknowledges, were jlighte ning and benefiting the Indians. I do 


gone still further, and charged upon Penn the) 


desire to exempt his proprietary estates from) 1 


taxation. I do not agitate the question as to 
the right of a proprietary to this immunity— 


few peraaps will contend for such a mght—l| 


deny that during the life of William Penn it 
was once the subject of dispute. It was claim- 


ed not by himself but his successors; and even 


the Historical Review, upon which most of the} 
subsequent chronicles have implicitly depended | 


for the pol litical misdeeds of Penn, confines it 
to them.{[ ‘The contest began some time after 
his demise, and was carried on with most acri- 
mony after the resignation of Hamilton, and 


chiefly, if not wholly, under the administration | 


of Morris. William Penn, who contributed so 


largely to the disbursements of government, | 


would probably have considered his exemption 
from greater grievances than this, a stnking| 
manifestation of personal kindness, and werthy | 
of very 


3ut very far from this is the fact; he was suf- | may be mentioned, t 


enormous ; and an iniquitous steward, accord- | 
ing to Besse and {ldmixon, exhausted his re- 


sources, and restrained lis liberty within the | 


privilege of the Fleet. But that hss diversified 
munificence to the Indians and the province, 
as well as the parsimonious returns of the lat- 
ter, contributed to the catastrophe, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt. Governor Evans, with what 
propriety I shall not now inquire, in one of his 
messages, says, * that the Proprietary, who, it 
was well known, had hitherto supported this 
government, had been frequently solicited, upon 
the treatment be lad met with, to resign and 
throw up all without further care, &c.”’ Clark- 
son says, **in America he had sacrificed 

princely fortune for the public good.” Penn 
himself says, in reference to the neglect on the 
part of the colony of his remittances, * that he 
would spend his private estate to discharge a 


| public station, And as exemplifying Ins dis- 


rrateful expressions to the assembly. | initerested genaroen towards the colony, it 


at he declined acc pting, 


fered to complain, and for years to reiterat lin 1683, the unpost on the exportation of cer- 
the compluint, that the c olony neglected no t| tain articles offered him by the assembly. From 
only the fuifilme nt of its promise to reimburse | diffe rent motives, however, than of pecuniary 
him for his accumulated expenses, but totally | profit, he consented to receive a sinall duty on 
disregarded his urgent solicitations for the| the importation-of foreign wines and spirituous | 


payment of his quit-rents. Some even resisted | liquors in the following year ; 
ind it is related, that Joshua Car-| ble pittance. we are informed, was slowly and 


the demand, : 


penter, one of the weal Ithiest individuals of the | partially collected. 
province, by the advice of his counsel, D.| | been expressed that the fortune o 


but this misera- | 


Surprise has sometimes 


Lloyd, suff red distress and contested the cl im | 'Penn should be embarr asse dd, ae the pro-| 


—_—— 


* See this refuted in a note to Ebeling’s History of 


Pennsylvania, 1 vol. Hazard’s Register, p. 357. 

+ See Penn's letter to his commissioners, 1686, and 
letter to the council in the same year, In the latter 
he observes, “ that the charter was forfeited if he 
would take advantage of it.” 

t The language used in the Review, p. 83, where 
it is first mentioned, is, * the present proprietaries in- 
sist,” &c, 


iand he agreed, as we have seen, in 1712, with- | 


prietary estates in Pennsylvania, under his suc- 
cessors, Were estiinated by Dr. Franklin at the 
enormous amount of £10,000,000 sterling. If 
his own computation be entitled to credit, his 
losses, up to 1704, were very considerable ; 


in six years of his demise, to part with all that 
remained for twelve thousand pounds, being 
‘four thousand pounds less than the original 


f William } 


lficence? We must believe, in opposition to 


jall the characteristic features of Penn, that he 
was capable of the most detestable hypocrisy, 
| before we can impute to the influence of inte- 


rest, all his zealous efforts in the cause of en- 


{not perhaps place his exertions in this field, on 
‘too high a ground, when I assume that a dee 

religious sense of duty inspired and alloman 
all his endeavours. In his petition to Charles HI. 
for a charter, he declares one of his le ading 
objects to be, ** the glory of God by the ¢ ivili- 
zation of the poor Indians.” One of the con- 
siderations mentioned in the celebrated char- 
ter itself, is his desire to reclaim and subdue. 
by kind and tender treatment, the wild dispo- 
sitions of these children of nature.* Oldmixon. 
who, as he was a furious tbe SB. enter- 
tained feelings inimical to William Penn, for 
his attachment to James II., bears the most 
honourable testimony to the disinterestedness 
and humanity with which he behaved towards 
the aborigmes. In his account of the British 
olonies he tells us that Penn, previous to his 
departure from the province in 1684, had made 
a league of amity with ninetcen Indian nations, 
and that he spent ‘some thousand pounds to 
instruct, support and oblige them.’’ He ad- 
inits that lis bounty contributed to impair his 
jestate ; and gives all praise to the laws which 
he framed for protecting them against the 
abuse and cupidity of the settlers. A con- 
ite mporary write r,t after lauding the wisdom 
of his general laws and the uniform equity of 
his administration, speaks in terms of the 


* The language of the charter is, “ Whereas our 
| trusty and well beloved subject, William Penn, Esq., 
|son and heir of Sir William Penn, decease d, out of 
a commendable desire to enlafge our British empire, 
land promote such useful commodities, as m: ay be of 
benefit to us and our dominions, as also to reduce 
the savage natives by just and gentle manners, to the 

llove of civil society and Christian religion, hath 

|humbly besought leave of us,” &e. 

+See also on this subject, Roberts Vaux’s An- 
niversary Discourse delivered before the Historical] 

Soc iety, January 1, 1827, in Memoirs, 2 vol. part I. 

| t Anderson. 
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highest eulogy of “ his kind, just, and prudent) promote its diffusion among the youth of the 
treatment of the native Indians.’’ Indeed, at| infant society. 

that day, it must have excited both wonder and| At the period when the first Friends were 
admiration, that he should recognise as equal,| convinced, it was a prevailing opinion among 
and treat with lenity, hordes of infidel savages,| Christian professors, that an acquaintance with 
who were accustomed to be considered by| the literature of the age was requisite to ena- 
Europeans as the legitimate objects of violence,| ble a man to explain the Scriptures, and that 
rapine and murder. In a word, touching the| none were competent to the office of ministers 
subject of motive, if evidence d>monstrating| of the gospel, but such as had learned Greek 
his instant and continued recognition of their|and Latin, and were versed in the course of 
title to exclusive property in the soil till sur-|study prescribed in the universities. Against 
rendered—if unremitting vigilance over their| this opinion Friends strenuously contended. 
rights—munificent expenditure of money for| ‘They believed that the qualification for preach- 
their physical benefit—fervent endeavours for| ing the gospel was a gift, which could only be 
their moral and mental melioration—and the|conferred by Christ Jesus, the head of the 
scrupulous redemption of every pledge or pro-| church; and that without this gift, the greatest 
mise, be sufficient to authorise a favourable) abilities, joined to the most extensive literary 
interpretation, the solution of the question is|acquirements, were entirely insufficient to fit 
void of difficulty. It only requires an eye to|@ man for the important service. They also 
glance through the history of his transactions| objected to the opinion, because it limited the 
with this helpless and untutored race, from the] power of the Holy Spirit, and contradicted its 
period of the first treaty in 1682, to the time| sufficiency for the purposes of spiritual instruc- 
of his final separation from the province, and|tion. Having been brought to sit under the 
even up to the year 1712, to be convinced of| teachings of the spirit of Christ Jesus in their 
the existence of a zeal and magnanimity which| own hearts, and learned in this school that 
can only be explained by referring them to knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 
a fervid, conscientious benevolence. No spec-|and which they had before sought in vain from 
tacle can be more beautiful than that of the|the wisdom of the schools, they asserted the 
first treaty, which presents a ruthless band of] insufficiency of mere human attainments to im- 
barbarian warriors, whose delight were undis-| part that knowledge which is saving, and were 
tinguishing bloodshed and brutal carnage, tamed | engaged to invite the sincere seekers after 
and overcome by the voice of Christianity and| righteousness, to satisfy the longings of their 
peace. On this victory, it has been remarked, | thirsty souls at the all-sufficient and inexhausti- 
modern history may dwell with pleasure ; and| ble Fountain of true spiritual instruction. But 


we want not the testimony of Voltaire and the| in these Christian endeavours to turn the minds 
Abbe Raynal—though estimable in themselves| Of the people to Him, “ who teacheth as never 
—to the fidelity with which the stipulations|man taught,” they were carefu! not to object 
were performed,—to ensure a conviction that| 0 learning itself, abstractly considered, nor to 
the common God of the Christian and the In-| decry its usefulness, as respects those things to 
dian guarded the place and sanctified the which it properly appertains, but merely to 
meeting. As the character of Penn’s negotia-| point out the misapplication of it to religious 
tions with the aborigines is so generally known | subjects, and the danger of pushing it beyond 
that a reference to them in detail, can only be| its proper sphere. -Y a 
the repetition of a story often told, I shall Many of the early ministers in the Society, 
merely observe that the affection they ever re- whom we consider as the brightest ornaments 
tained and expressed for the good Onas, is a of our church, were men that had received a 
gratifying and conclusive attestation of his jus- liberal education; and there is no doubt but 
tice, sincerity, and beneficence.* under the sanctifying power of divine grace, 
"(To be continued.) it contributed to enlarge the sphere of their 
usefulness, in religious as well as civil society. 
nite wan eae. Barclay, Loe, Penn, Fisher, Pennington, Cla- 
ridge, Caton, Elwood, Parnel, Camm, and 
EDUCATION. Burrough, were all men of liberal education; 
My intercourse with the members of the re-| and the first four were bred at college. A\l- 
ligious Society of Friends has led me to believe| though George Fox had not the advantage of 
that many of them misapprehend the views of| much Jearning, yet he was far from being op- 
the early Quakers on the subject of education,| posed to it. Henry Tuke in his biography 
and conclude that, because they objected to its| says of him: “ His natural faculties were clear 
being considered a necessary qualification for|and strong, and though he had not the polish| its testimonies and principles more faithfully 
gospel ministry, they were therefore opposed| of human learning, yet he was not deficient in| maintained, than during that period of perse- 
in the abstract, to liberal instruction in litera-| useful knowledge. ‘A divine and a natural-|cution and suffering. Although it is not to 
ture and the sciences. ‘This impression has! ist,’ says William Penn, ‘and all of God! be inferred from these facts. that the learnea 
induced me to examine the subject more close-| Almighty’s making—he had in him the founda-| men were therefore the ablest ministers or 
ly, and the result has confirmed me in the sen-|tion of useful and commendable knowledge,| the most consistent Quakers; yet it is a per- 
timent, that those pious and enlightened men,| and cherished it every where.’ He was in-| fectly fair deduction to conclude, that there is 
so far from undervaluing useful knowledge,| deed by no means opposed to the acquirement| nothing 


Although Barclay, in his excellent Apology 
for the Christian divinity of the Quakers, con- 
tends with his usual ability against making 
learning a necessary qualification for the gos- 
pel ministry, yet he says nothing to lessen its 
usefulness when applied to proper objects, 
In speaking of the zeal of the early re- 
formers against the gross ignorance of the Ro- 
mish clergy, and their exertions to promote the 
study of the ancient languages, he says: «| 
shall not at all discommend the zeal that the 
first reformers had against this Babylonish 
darkness, (the ignorance of the priests and 
friars,) nor their pious endeavours to translate 
the Holy Scriptures: I do truly believe, accord- 
ing to their knowledge, they did it candidly: 
and, therefore, to answer the just desires of 
those that desire to read them, and for other 
very good reasons, as maintaining a commerce 
and understanding among divers nations by 
these common languages, and others of that 
kind, we judge it necessary and commendable, 
that there be public schools for the teaching 
and instructing such youth, as are inclinable 
thereunto, in the languages.” 

The learning of these excellent men, whose 
names I have mentioned, so far from forming 
any obstacle to their embracing the doctrines 
of the Society, qualified them to defend them 
with greater success, and to spread more wide- 
ly the knowledge of those important truths 
which they had adopted. I cannot doubt for 
a moment that Rarelay’s college education 
was a great assistance to him in preparing his 
ample and learned Apology for the doctrines of 
Friends, or that it enabled him to refute with 
greater ease and triumph, the subtle objections 
which the enemies of the Society arrayed 
against it. 

I am well aware that the highest attainments 
in literature or science, can never compensate 
for the want of true religion, nor direct the 
mind in the great concerns of salvation ; but 
while I freely admit this, I am also convinced 
that the religion of the gospel is not inimical 
to the acquisition of useful knowledge, nor is 
there in the latter any thing which necessarily 
involves a compromise of the testimonies that 
Friends believe themselves called to bear. 

At no subsequent period has the Society 
been able to enrol amongst its ministers so 
large a number of men of liberal education 
and highly cultivated minds, as those who 
adorned its early days; and I appiehend it will 
readily be admitted by all who are familiar 
with its history, that, if we are to judge from 
the effects producee, its ministry has never 
been more pure, powerful, or convincing, nor 














in the spirit of genuine Cus kerism, 
held it in due estimation, and endeavoured to} of learning, except as a necessary qualification! adverse to useful learning in the » exten- 
|for gospel ministry. On the contrary, he great-| sive sense of the terms; since the { r flou- 
* Soo » f " ne ¢ ‘es ~ » Naw | . > . > , 
_* See De Witt Clinton's address before the New| }y promoted the establis ment of schools in| rished most prosperously at a per hen it 
York Historical Society in 1811, where it is mention-| ,” wee \ ans . 
ed that the Shawanese, who had been subjugated by his own Society, and 1 nsidered as a/ was more than at any subsequent in the 
the Five Nations, were permitted by Pea to settle friend to learning——n ( it,as some | hands of men, who had cultivates latter 
in the western part of Pennsylvania, 


have erroneously sup \to the greatest extent. 
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I feel desirous that the members of our So- — very important and long — fr ennetienis = possessed of the necessary means for that pur- 
; .| that have been made in ev ranc 1s department, . 
ciety at the present day, should duly SPPte” | ince the arrival of ee.eane governor, Sir Neil} ‘Of the practicability of introducing free labour 
ciate the enlightened views of their predeces- Campbell, will be apparent from the reports which I} amongst the liberated Africans settled here, { have 
sors on the subject of education; because lam shall have the honour to lay before your lordship at) not the slightest doubt; nor do I believe they would 
convinced, if those views are carried into Com) some future, though not very distant period. work half as well in any other way, unless the greatest 
lete operation, with a steady reference to} ‘What this colony, or rather the liberated Africans cruelly should be exercised towards them. 
P l the doctri d t ti ; f have felt the most want of, is instruction, capital and| “ My opinion on this subject, is formed from facts 
se e 1 rines an an tet Gn example. With the very little they have had of either collected during an actual residence in each of the 
Friends, and maintaining a mi st GEM 0+) _..weued in a manner likely fe benefit them generally, | settlements of liberated Africans, of from one tothree 
mestic discipline, they will greatly elevate the IT an ME DAILY AN aaa suBsect or aston-| weeks; and I shall merely state those facts, as I con- 
character of our youth in point of learning, in-| isumenr, that the liberated Africans settled here have \sider them better than ony semaine 
telligence and unaffected piety. done 30 much for themselves as they have. ner | ; “ The number of frame houses with stone founda- 
sm hate hii : “ Since the gentlemen of the Church Missionary | tions, and also stone houses, has increased in all the 
Gough, in his history of the Society, makes Society have ceased to have the superintendence of villages, particularly the mountain ones of Gloucester 
education one of the great objects, for the PTO-! the villages intrusted to them, except as far as the |and Regent, a fold during the a three —_ 
motion of which the discipline was established. religious duties were concerned, industrious habits At Wellington, there are seven stone houses nearly 
“ We come now,” says he, to the third head] faye ben ny eerily encvangns i, [Sait pet a we Cal tom Go 
. . . . “7 24° ss to r S . , ” 
of discipline, and that a very important one,| “The propensities of the people located in the diffe-| owners ee 
he religi ducati f th hich rent settlements, are very generally in favour of agricul-| one hundred to two hundred dollars, _s _- 
the religious education of youth, which appears, | , quired the means of so permanently establishing 
especially in these early times, to have engaged| «7 pave not observed any disinclination for voluntary | themselves by free labour and industry. They were 
the care and attention of the church, in a de-| labour ; it appears to be a system perfectly ——a * — " —— . . few Sentnaatnen 
i j aot « ki ted Africans here, and| trom e fourth est India regimen n 
gree proportioned to the importance thereof ; — Sn ae ae become more| the ships here after capture, and merely given a lot 
both by a constant recommendation, that pa- seats a all of Schone by enjoying the profits of ground and rations for a time, and they became 
rents should instruct their children in the of it, and the comforts those profits enable them to pur-| masons, carpenters, coopers, smiths ae, farmers. 
principles of the Christian religion, inure them} chase. Indeed, to the many hundreds of liberated|One liberated African, who has a cw stone 
to a frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures,| Africans that have been employod as labourers on the | house at Wellington, made, by [selling] ochroes, - 
to habits of industry. temperance and sobriety,| different government works, as well as on the build- | vegetable much esteemed here, and very scarce in the 
ated Kd a ys ings erected by private individuals during the last drys,) nearly twenty pounds, and the following year 
preserve them from corrupting company, aoe few years, may in some measure be attributed the| as much. ee ane his eres ha- 
instil into them a sense of the necessity an comparatively sinall number of agricultura! labourers eee ane aaeaee ° on on corn ; 1 an- 
advantages of a religious, circumspect conver-| jn the villages. Labourers’ wages have varied from - a a laborious though profitable speculation in 
sation, as also to train them up in plainness of| one shilling to sixpence per day, yet has there never | /tme burning. am: 
habit neal speech, agreeable ee simplicity been a deficiency of liberated Africans who were will- | Regent and Wellington are the most populous 
: gooey : ing to labour for hire. On the naval stores now and the richest of any of the settlements. Regent 
of their profession, as well as in necessary and erecting by contract on King Tom’s Point, are nearly | consists entirely of liberated Africans, no discharged 
useful learning ; and also by a constant eN-|two hundred liberated African labourers, who work | soldiers ever having been located there. Mr. John- 
quiry how this advice is put in practice.” well and steadily at twenty shillings per month, one ston, the manager, pointed out to me, after church 
The yearly meeting has repeatedly recom- 

























half paid in money,and the remainder in goods taken Seah aaaeaiaaats dd nee Phe 
: ts who have the con-|8¢s8 idre , 
mended this concern to the attention of se SNE ED NO NO population of Regent exceeds thirteen hundred, and 
Friends, and endeavoured to impress them) «py, period of labour also forms a longer portion | they have from three to four hundred communicants ; 
with a just idea of the superior value of a good} of the day here than even in the south of Europe, | the congregations are well conducted, and particu- 
education to their children, over any outward| where for several hours, when the sun has most oe _—— > the European oe Sa 
possessions which they might have to leave| power, a general cessation of labour, or indeed em- a c — rs mgs eeres ee h with fruit 
th The following extract from the epistles| P!oyment, takes place. Labourers in this colony work | #® vegetables almost exclusively by the mountain 
ne ee . P from aix in the morning till five in the afternoon con- | Villages ; and from eighty toa hundred men, women, 
for 1760, is worthy the serious attention o stantly, with the exception of the hour from nine till | boys and girls are to be seen daily on the hill leading 
every parent at the present day. ten, which they are allowed for breakfast. to prone we town, with oo rat = their — 
‘* As the right education of children, andthe} “Husbandry and practical agriculture should be : — This . also entirely ‘ e — a 
nurture of youth, are of very great consequence| encouraged by every possible means; but yet I am | {eit own in “— Teeictens Geant a ee 
th dt the eding generation, we} iM¢lined to think, the kind of labour in which so many | nA PUSTION 6 Chee Epactans eenen qs Spnees awe 
panera sygiter ergo & : of the liberated Africans have been and still are em-| ‘hey ever received. d 
pressingly exhort all parents and heads of ployed, has been upon the whole beneficial to them ;| __“ In the low lands to the eastward along the sides 
families that they procure such useful learning they must acquire intelligence, habits of regularity, yee asa aes the os — — 
for their children as their abilities will admit ;| and steady labour, with much general knowledge, by | Cee ee ene become ime foe 
and to encourage them, as well by example as| being employed with artificers, and watching the) “* "ON Uses, tice Migh oe grown inany quan 
g ’ y P — f th blic buildi fi the foundation | bad the inhabitants capital and a certain market for 
precept, to the frequent reading of the Holy| Progress 0” bie pubic bumamgs irom 


s ; to the roof, the roof to be finished whole, as in the their produce. The cultivation of rice in any quan- 
Scriptures, and that they begin as early as pos-| case of the extensive barracks and a very handsome| tity requires continual attention and labour; a few 


sible to instil into their tender minds the prin-| building intended for the naval stores, which are both a a pr on pamper capaci on — et 
ciples of truth and virtue, and instruct them in| nearly completed. poet partesinilite + ane a & 
the nature and necessity of being born from|  “ Zhey are already sensible of the rewards of industry, ra 7 
b ithout which, our Lord declared, no| °¥ is i” possession of the profits; and the advantage) Again, says Col. Denham, writing on the 
above, withou ich, Oo 4 pee r ’ of property is becoming daily an increased object of in| 15th November, 1827, from the village Kent: 
man shall see the kingdom of God.”” H. G. | jerese. ae aiesaiuaibe hci iinet 
; E ‘a , ; aa ‘ . now nothing of what may ve the capadiiilies © 
(To nD Already thirty of the liberated Africans who have the negro vassal, but Lam sure the free negro, either in 
35 been employed on these and other public and private | jis own country, or in any other where bondage has 
FOR THE FRIEND. | works, and who were never located, have applied to} ,, »»er existed. is us sensible of rights and privileges, and 
SIERRA LEONE. me for lots of ground at Campbell Town on the Cal- | as ready to defend them,as any white man in existence; 


Continued from page 301. it| and I defyany man to show any instance among negroes 





|mont Creek, where the soil is most fertile, ‘to sit 
After the death of General Turner, in 1826, | eee as a on These ame have eo lan this state, of that natural dislike to whites which has 
e ) § q \ : - 
Sir Niel Campbell was appointed Governor, ("4 souk iataitien Mndnies tis enainant tdi hase |e” “eported and acknowledged as a fact by theorists 
: . lan est Indians; on the contrary, the white man is 
and Lieutenant-colonel Denham general su-| necessaries end even some luxuries. and thereby nnn | 274 Mest Ind v trary, the wh 


; oi. | necessaries and even some luxuries, and thereby set} gjnays looked up to as their superior, their protector, 
perintendent of the liberated Africans. /an example to their brethren, who were located there | j 


: and their friend, whenever he will allow himself to be 
“ Colonel Denham’s first report, after he had been immediately on their arrival in this colony only alee , o 


. | su considered. 
five months in the colony, is highly interesting, and} few months ago. “These settlements were, from what cause it is 


serves to disprove innum>rable calumnies invented! “An anxious desire to obtain and enjoy the luxu-| difficult to imagine, always considered unhealthy, 
by malignity, and propagated with a zeal and ansi-| ries of life, is apparent in every village, from the | and the quarterly visit often neglected, or when per- 
duity worthy of a better caus>. It is dated May 21,| oldest settler to the liberated African of yesterday. | formed, hurried over in forty-eight hours. By setting 

$27. European articles of dress are the first objects of their | the example, and by taking clerks with me, sending 

“I fear, from the very short period during which I| desire, and for the means of acquiring these, buth | a few articles of furniture and cool light eatables and 
have had the charge of the liberated Africans, I shall | sexes will cheerfully labour; and a gradual improve- | drinkables to the managers’ houses, | now always 
not be enabled to state that progress which I trust, | ment has taken place in their dwellings, as they be-/| find my table as full as I wish it, one or two days 
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town now visit the mountains with great pleasure, 
and will put up with a mattrass at the hotel, in order} 





THE FRIEND. 


during my stay. Soldiers and senators from Free-| FOR THE FRIEND. /on it dangerous travelling; however | committed my 
1 t HISTORICAL SKETCUES life to God that gave it, and took my journey: one 
Of the Society of Friends Friend ventured to go with me,to guide me through 


to enjoy the cool breeze for twenty-four hours.” 


In another letter to Mr. Hay, dated from 
Charlotte. in the Mountain District, Decem- 
ber 3, 1827, Colonel Denham thus writes: 


*] have now taken up my abode here, for a few 
days, in order to see what improvement we have m 
the crops, which are fast ripening, in consequence of 
the additional number of acres which were cleared 
and settled on in the spring of last year during my 
stay in these mountains. The persons there located 
have all their houses built, and their lots fenced in, 
with a farm sufficiently stocked with vegetables to 
support themselves; and in very few instances has 
the government allowance of three-pence per day 
been continued beyond the six months from the day 


of their arrival. ‘The old settlers have considerably | 


improved the appearance of their habitations as well 
as the value of their farms; and the money circulated 
in the villages, in consequence of the government 
allowance being paid on the spot, as well as the 


| Christiana river, Newcastle, and the Eastern 
| shore, is readily followed. Of his course in|blessed the Lord for that comfortable opportunity, 


the woods to Sandwich, and by the Lord’s good hand 
we got safe there. Friends were glad of mv coming, 
Before leaving the long extract from Geo. for there was an honest, tender people there, that 
Fox’s journal, | must solicit the attention of loved the Lord and his truth, | staid with them two 
e rs, we were well refreshed in the Lo 

my readeis while I trace his course upon the meetings, and we we ae ee ee Lord, 

s and in one another. 1 travelled from thence to Seff- 
map. It is evident that the place at which he 


enase, and had a meeting there; from thence to Bos. 
7" 
crossed the Delaware Was near I renton, al- ton alone, being thirty miles. and staid one me eting 


though l have not been able to discover the | then went to Salem, and so to P isc atlaway river, visit. 
‘+ island called I pper Dinidoek.’’ After cross- |'"g Friends, and having meetings at several places, 

, . | came to Great-Island, and staid a meeting or two 
ing the river, he must have left the river bank, 


lwith Friends there, and we were well refreshed to. 
in order to avoid the deep creeks which empty gether in the Lord. 


Continued from page 2-5 


into it, ** l he desperate river h ving in itm inly = Then leaving my horse there, I wentina boat 


to Nicholas Shapley’s, a man of note in that country, 
(he and his wife were both honest Friends,) from 
vas probably the falls about five miles above thence over the river several miles, where there were 


Ip Jes} ‘ fe oS many honest Friends, and had a meeting with them 
Philadelphia. His route from the falls to ona Grn dey of the week; K'was'e very large and 


precious meeting: many came from far to it, and 


frocks and broad stones,’ ean be vo other than 
ithe Schuylkill, and the spot where he forded it 


money allowed for the support of the schools, has | his journey to Carolina, | cannot speak with | After the meeting | took leave of Friends in the love 


done infinite good; more than two hundred persons 
attended the market, on Saturday, at Regent; both 
beef and mutton were to be bourht, and almost every 


| the county of that name, and empties into the 


certainty. Nansemum is Nansemond river in| God, and went back to Nicholas Siapley’s, staid 
; : ; 7 ; ' there two or three days, and had a meeting there; 
many Friends and others came to it, a good meeting 


; ; --. |southern side of James river. Pagan creek ras—we he sof % meetii deere 
necessary article of consumption for a decent family } 59 e i “es it was—we had also a men’s meeting about church 


in any country. 


is another branch of James river, a few miles | affairs. 


, ; | west of Nansemond in Isle of Wight county.| Now about this time, there was a cessation of the 
“ By the means now pursued the inhabitants will, - 


in time, acquire capital, which | conceive they would 
readily embark in any plausible speculation; and 
they would now be more inclined to make trial of 
agriculture, from the losses many of thein (particu- 
larly the discharged soldiers) have met with in at- 
tempting to trade with the natives at Port Logo and 
other places on the rivers. 


“The whole of the mountain district is particular- 
ly adapted for coffee plantations, We have, proba- 
bly, within two miles of where I am now writing, in 
small plantations, four thousand plants, two thou- 
sand of which bear coffee. 
“ Notwithstanding the belief among the Maroons! 
and settlers, that Great Britain was about to aban-| 
don the colony, many applications have been made | 
to me for advice as to the purchase of the different | 
parcels of land and houses which were offered for | 
sale; and three of the most monied Maroons in the | 
colony wished to make a trial ef preparing indigo, 


ere ae ; : : iriver and bay, Amoroc: anaoke, ‘icoco- 

could sufficient information have been collected trom pare rand i y Ainoroca, Ma voke Wicoco 

the men employed by Mr. Giles, whose indigo was|™aco, and Hunger rivers. ‘These all occur on 
> | 


exceedingly good, as to the mode of preparing it. It] 
would bring here from the merchants five shillings | 
per pound, so good an opinion have they of the qua- | 
lity of that which Mr. Giles produced as a sample. 

“ The attendance of free children born here (a most | 
interesting part of the population) at daily instrue- 
tion, has of late greatly increased. The very strik-| 
ing superiority of intellect possessed by the children | 
born in the colony, when compared with those landed 
from the slave ships, is as unaccountable as it is ma- 
nifest to every the most common observer on enter 
ing a school, The parents are for the most part from 
the same country ; and it can only be explained by 
the advantages enjoyed by the former in having re- 
ceived something of that early instruction, both moral 
and religious, which is so necessary to predispose the 
mind to profit by a more extended education. Trifling 
indeed as that instruction has been, the happy results| 
are clearly to be observed. This class of children 
are daily increasing in numbers and in age, many |} 
having also reached their tenth year, and with proper | 
cultivation may be reckoned on as likely to become | 
useful members of society; for we must not forget | 
that the infants of the present race will be the work- 
men of the next.” 


(To be continued.) 
! 
' 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, | 
as ee 
This institution is open every Seventh day 
afternoon, from three o’clock until sunset 


i'Sommerton is in Nansemond county near the are the marhee on ene nr tom evening, 
in . . ’ . . whilst was at Nicliolas Shapley’s, ‘re came 
|Carolina line. Bonner’s creek and the river}; " a8 SS See SUP y 7 Taare. caie m 
ote nk ¥ aaa fv. The _| fourteen lusty Indian men with their heads trimmed, 
| SMACOCOMOCOCK 5 2M) UNSDIC to ld ntly. 1CY}and faeces painted for war; they looked fierce, | sat 
| were certainly some of the branches of Chowan|down with them in the hall, and would have dis- 
iriver. “he Maratick is the old Indian name | coursed with them familiarly, for some of them spoke 
of the Roanoke, and I find in some of the maps | >reken agen oat par See Rg NEE “* 
7 . ;countenances bloody: sx eit them, and told the 
the name of Connie hoe applied to a creek, |), end: eat they ahaa mi chi f ® : “ . * 
: ; : ; I , 1 si ischief ip their hearts ; 
emptving into the head of Albemarle Sound, 


} tote but the Lord chained them, and they went away in 
which may furnish a clue for ascertaining the|the night, without doing us any harm. Next day | 


precise locality of the bay Connie oak. Fol-| was to go to Great-Island, and in the morning Nieh- 
lowing our venerable friend in his return to olas Shapley told me, that he was informed, the In- 


cpa te 3e ; ia _,_|dians intended to make a new insurrection ; so I went 
Maryland, it may be noti ed that W iloughby ©! by water to Great-Island, as | intended, and had a 


heavenly meeting with Friends before parting: so | 
James river empties into the Chesapeake. His | left them tender,in a sense of the love of God 
voyage from the Clifts to the Eastern shore enu- | After I left them, the Indians rose in arms and mur- 


point is the southern cape at the point where 


| merates Manaco, Great and Little A namessy | 4°re4 about seventy Christians, as the post brought 


news, but | did not hear of one Friend murdered 
that night. 


“| came back to Salem, and had several meetings 
the deeply indented coast of the Chesapeake in that quarter, in some places where none had been 
between the Choptank and the Pocomoke ri- before. I had two meetings at Marble-Head, many 
¢ ah resorted to them, several were convinced and re- 
vers, and are laid down in the large state map 


Lv ceived the truth; people’s minds were down, because 
of Maryland. 


i of the Indian wars that prevailed mightily upon 
In the year 1675, William Edmundson again | them. 
visited America. _ He arrived at Rhode Island,}. “! travelled in many places as with my life in my 
ina yacht from Barbadoes, accompanied by jhand, leaving all to the Lord that rules in heaven 
* jandearth. Iheard of some tender people ata place 
called Reading, so I and five or six Friends more 
went there to an ancient man’s house, whose name 
ihe extracts from his journal, which fol- | was Gould; his house was a garrison, for at that 
low, like those given from George Fox, exhi- |¥™e oe of the people in those parts, except 
ao ie . ; ih in Ch ae ' Friends, were in garrisons for fear of the Indians. 
bit - -” ly a en ol - ae and mm | When’ we came to his hotise the gates were locked; 
times, that they cannot be abridged to advan- | we called, and the old man opened the gate; there 
tace. was one of their elders at prayer: so I stopped 
“At that time New-England was at war with the | Friends until he bad done, then we went into the 
Indians, except the colony of Rhode-Island, the gov- |room, where several were met to exercise relizion, 
ernor of it being a Friend, yet the Indians burnt sev- jbut they seemed to be disturbed at our coming in, | 
eral towns out of the island, and killed several peo-|stood still,and told them, we came not to disturb 
ple that belouged to the government; but by the |them, for I loved religion, and was seeking religious 
Lord’s providential hand, were not sutlered to come |people; the old man of the house bid us sit down, 
into the island. The Indians prevailed mightily, |and he sat by me. 
burnt many considerable towns, killed and murdered 
people daily. It was a perilous time,and the ways 
infested with murderers, the Indians lying hidden in 


Dr. Thomas Redman, a Friend belonging to 
the latter island. 


*“ As | sat, my heart being full of the power and 
Spirit of the Lord, the love of God ran through me 
5 }to the people; I told them 1 had something in my 
bushes, shot men down as they travelled, before they | heart to declare among them, if they would give me 
saw them; and many were murdered after that man- leave; the master of the house who sat by me, bid 
ner. me speak, and my heart being full of the word of life, 
|! opoke of the mysteries of God's kingdom; and as | 
was speaking I touched a little upon the priests, the 
towards Piscattaway,to visit Friends there under|old man clapped me on the shoulder, and said, he 
distress, by reason of the war, though all looked up- | must stop me, for I had spoken against their minis 





“When I had staid some meetings with Friends in 
Rhode-Island, it was with me to travel eastward 
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| 
ters: so | stopped, for | was tender of them, and felt); Jeasant, and Waynesville, Ohio, The latter, however, the strength derived from unity. And 
they were a ten rv peopl re my ae ~as \ ; _ though held in Ohio, the y call Indiana yearly’ we have endeavoured to maintain the apostolic 
» *t) matter fier a little pause, old them ac ae 
heavenly” . I meeting. While in the ancient ve arly meetings system, that ‘ al] the building fitly framed to- 
many things to declare unto thern of the things of God; | 7 
but being in that house, must have leave of the) Of Friends of Philadelphia, New York, Balti-| gether,” might grow “unto a holy temple 
master of it; he bid me speak on, which I did in the more, Ohio and Indiana, and the other five the Lord.” 
demonstration of the Spirit and power of the Lord ;| yearly meetings, London, Dubling New Eng- The document prepared by the ge neral com- 
t their cons es ere aw: nd, ¢ the] } , . . . 
so that their consciences were awakened, and th land, Virginia and Carolina, the Hicksites have, mittee, was laid before the late yearly meeting 


no mectings. ‘The close connection which in this city, and approved without one single 





witness of God in them answered to the truth of the 
testimony; they were broken into many tears, and} ; : é 
when [| was clear in declaration, | concluded the| exists in the way of Christian fellowship, be-| objection. It was read in both the men’s and 


meeting with fervent prayer to the Lord. | tween those yearly meetings in which there ts women’s meeting, and adopted by both. 


‘The old man rising up, got me in his sil and | no division, and those ar which the Hicks- The subject of a religious, guarded education 
he owned what ad spoken, and thanked Go 
eat, f waat | Rae Speatn, one eae . ae les are now separ ted, is a very p ain and! of our youth, also engage d the attention of the 

that he could understand it; and said he had beard s “- , 
that we denied the Scriptures, and denied Christ who obvious fact, in proving ie identity of the So-| meeting. I'his has been an ob cet of concern 


died for us, which was the cause of that great dil-| ciety. ‘The Society of Friends, though spread with the Society, from its first rise And the 
ference between their ministers and us: but he under-| out over a vast extent of country, and formed) subordinate meetings are require d to report to 
stood this day. that we owned both Christ and the 
Scriptures; therefore wou'd know the re ason of the dit- 


; teraand ua? I told bins, their} PO2e of Christian discipline, is still an unrr, or! concern is sustained. The views of our early 
ference betwixt their ininisters ane s ; $ 
I 


| 
into different bodies, or meetings, for the pur-| the yearly meeting, how far this important 
| 
ministers were satislied with the talk of Christ and the n other words, but one society. On what} Friends on this subject have been greatly mis- 
Scriptures; and we could not be satistied without) ground can the Hicksites pretend to be that) understood. ‘They bore a testimony against 


; . | : ‘ . . 
the sure, inward, divine knowledge of God and) one society ? Can they claim to be a majority! the idea, that education was essential to the 
Christ, and the enjoyment of those comforts the) of 
Scriptures declared of, which true believers enjoyed | 
* - setenltive tate rhe old man replied with} surd, and would even militate against their| denied the aie ty of cultivating the mental 
tears. those were the things he wanted. He wouid| moral character—because a due regard to} faculties with whic h we are endowed by a gra- 


not let us go until we had eaten some victuals with} facets would never admit of sucha pretemstod: |cious Creator, nor of devoting those talents 


the whole? The pretension would be ab-| ministry. But even in doing this, they never 








him, though at that time provisions were scart Thusl ‘They cannot claim one single undivided yearly | with all their improvements, (when sanctified, ) 
3 f the vreat destructio the wars. ius} 
cause of the great destruction by the * ; mee ting in the world. With us, there are fire| to th® promotion of his blessed cause. Many 
leaving them loving and tender, when we parted the i 7" f hich ti € the | ’ @ . 
‘ ; eee » healites ; ? 
old man wept, got me in his arms, and said, he : ndivided, and the other five, in which the dis lo the brightest ornaments of the Soci ty, at 
doubted he should never sce me again. jorg anizing spirit of innovation has exerted ts| that period, were men of liberal education— 
“1 went from thence to Boston, and had ee full force, the doctrine, and discipline, and} such were William Penn, Robert Barclay, and 
\order, and connection of the Society are pre-}a number of others that might be mentioned. 


there, and in several places in that quarter, having 
ere xere , st who professed truth, ond} . 
ak qnerees 2 See Pv rved. We then have the claim to the cha-| And many of those who had not the advantages 


se 

lived not init; which did much hurt, and hindered | thas ; ae B 

the Lord's work. When I wasclear of those parts,| racter of the Society, on the ground of its|of an early education, nevertheless gave con- 
( 4 Ss VW n - te . 7 


| went back to Rhode Island by sea, in a little bark| original doctrines, and the order, and bond of| clusive evidence of the value they placed upon 
belonging to Edward Wharton, a Friend, who lived) church fellow ship, and the continued existence| it. George fox was remarkable for the en- 
at Saiem; in some few days we eae gee of the respective yearly meetings from which | couragement he eave to schools, of which | 
sli ‘here wreat troubles attended Friends by) 

Island, _ rere vy 1 oy | , the Hi Cc ksi es hi ive se pi are ited, and | mi iy add, | | propose to take some further notice ina future 
reason of the wars, which lay very heavy on places 

belonging to that quarter without the island, the In-| though we never have rested our claim on that! number. It has also been the concern of the 
dians killing and burning ail before them; and the} ground, we have a vast majority of those who! Society, that in giving to youth the necessary 


people who were not Friends, were outrageous 'o) were members at the commencement of these] portion of school education, a guarded care 
fivht: bat the governor being a Friend, (one Walter 
( 


j ns to killand de ditheuities. \should be maintained, not only to preserve 
lark.) ¢ uid not give commissions ) ane ‘- , 


stroy men. Friends were olad of my coming, and it The Hlicksites, at different periods, have said| them from the contaminating influence of in- 
pleased God that it was to good purpose in severai| much against the gener: il committee. But it} icorrect principles and practices, but to incul- 
respects; the faithiul and honest-hearted among} deserves to be remarked, that the yearly meet-| cate the doctrines and testimonies which we 
Friends were mucit belped and strengthened by my} ing in London, and ail those on this contine nt! maintain, and train them up ina ec Fresponding 
being there, UT staid some tune seaman cae a approved the measure before the separation. | }conduct and conversation. In the late yearly 
aoe ee ee, Pl Ewell remember, that mi iny vears ago, it was! meeting here, this concern was impressively re- 

; 5 proposed by the yearly meeting in London. 1} vived, and recommended to the attention of its 

was then a member of Virginia yearly meeting, | members. 


|which directed the committee on epistles to| The meeting closed on 6th day evening, 





(Tou be continued.) 


ew York, 6th mo. 3d, 1830. is ommunicate to London a cordial approbation, under an humbling sense of the g oodness of 
In a former communication, | took a brief| of the measure. New Eneland. Baltimore and | the Great Head of the church, who graciously 
notice of New York yearly meeting, then in| Carolina, long since approved the proposition |condescended to crown our solemn assemblies 
session. If my recollection does not fail me,} And since | have been in this city, | have been | with his presence. 
| mentioned that epistles were received from] informed, on authority not to be called in que s-| 
all the yearly meetings of Friends—that the} tion, that there is a minute on the rec ords of} Some facts which have transpired within the 


epistle from Virginia informed that the docu-| New York yearly meeting forty years ago, ex-} limits of this yearly meeting, petbatts may be 


ment prepared by the general committee had} pressive of its approbation of such an arran ge-| interesting to the readers of the Re ‘pository. 
ing without a dissent-|ment. Philadelphia yearly meeting revived| In the yearly meeting of 1827, which was 
ing voice, &e. this concern, | think in 1817, and recommend-| before the se paration here, a concern prevailed 
lt is a fact which deserves to be brought) ed the subject to the several yearly meetings | for the more general circulation of Friends’ 
prominently into view, that while the Hicksites|on this continent. It was again revived in|books. And in fixing the sum directed to be 
have endeavoured to make anu impression on} Ohio in 1827, and adopted by that and Indiana | raised as yearly meeting stock, regard was had 
the public mind, that they are the * great body| yearly meeting, the same year. This com-|to that object. Considerable printing was 
of the Society of Friends,’"—whether we re-| pletes the round of yearly mectings as above|done in conformity to the views of the yearly 
yard them as individuals, or as meetings, they| stated, and all before the separation in any of| meeting, and the books placed in F riends’ 
bear a very small proportion to the Society of} them respectively. It is well known that Elias| book room. When the stock was to be raised 
riends, which remains, since the separation.| Hicks and his followers were opposed to thejin the subordinate meetings, many of the 


On this subject I shall, in a future number, lay| proposition. They saw no advantage to le Hicksites refused to pay their respective pro- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


passed that yearly mies 





some interesting facts before the public. At| schemes from this united concern of the whole portions, holding out the idea, that the money 
present, I shall only say that they have five| body, for the promotion of the general good.| was designed for the travelling expenses of 
yearly meetings of their Society, to wit: in The military maxim, “ Divide and conquer,”’|** orthodox”’ ministers, particularly English 
P hiladelphia, New York, Bakimore, Mount-| has long been understood by them. We feel,| Friends, against whom an excitement had been 
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raised. Friends had to make up this deficien-| the basement stories of the meeting houses| Few women were endowed with stronger intellec- 
cy, and some of them paid double, and even| from which they had been driven by a scene of = See ao ee 
treble their usual proportions. At the time of| confusion and uproar, which at that time was These quilities aniauttie fitted lee thin the aciken 
the separation, this money was mostly, if not| without a parallel? This case admits of no}jn which she was engaged, during several of the last 
entirely, in the hands of the Hicksites, who|evasion. ‘The yearly meeting of Friends, find-|years of her life. 
kept it. They took possession also of the | ing itself unable to proceed in its regular busi- ‘ = vy — a ane 
books (except a few in sheets, which remained| ness, according to the long established usages relief of meiner ae oo aan La sto 
in the hands of the printer,) which had been) of the Society, overwhelmed with clamour, dis-| motives of duty toward the suffering objects who 
printed as above, and which were to be paid| graceful to be named, as having been raised in| were to be introduced into that institution, induced 
for out of that very money. And Friends had} a religious meeting, concluded to remove to|her to unite with her husband in the novel and ardu- 
to raise the money again, by private subscrip-| the basement story of the house. Was it not|°¥S = . mesg eepctiesamgpe ring Seg cy be 
tion, to pay for them. They did, indeed, offer| sufficient for the Hicksites to occupy the spa- ony alent eran Sarl ya any ‘eneetieeaii eatens r 
to pay over to Friends a small part (perhaps) cious and comfortable room they were in,|this country. The resources of her mind were pecu- 
between two and three hundred dollars) of the) there to pursue their own measures in their |liarly adapted to this interesting purpose, and her la- 
money thus unjustly taken, on condition of re-|own way? On retiring to the yard, Friends }bours were ee — one a 
cognizing their treasurer as the treasurer of] found the basement story, or in other words, cao tse rage 7 tan ‘aie ccmaiainaied i ~ 
the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends. | the cellar, to which they had concluded to re- prosperity, the cslginal qapeieiabdnats sought re- 

They have also made considerable parade} move, locked against them. They sent a depu-|laxation in more retired pursuits, from which, how- 
of a wish to compromise. But the fallacy of] tation back to the Hicksites, then sitting in the |ever, they were drawn, after much solicitation, to un- 
this pretension is not difficult to be discovered. | capacity of a yearly meeting, (Elias Hicks and ——. the — = gene meee the 
They know that the property in question be-| many of their most distinguished characters| fOr) rine cou able female were brought inte ne 
longs to “ the Society of Friends.” And as) from within the limits of New York and Phila- 
they, and we, now form separate and distinct) delphia yearly meetings being present,) to ob- 
societies, we cannot both be that one Society,| tain admission into this humble retreat, and it 
to which the property originally belonged, and| was refused!! Yes, it was refused, with all 

















































rience of this estimable female were brought into ae- 
. “ei . ce : oe 
for whose use and benefit, to remote posftrity,| the uakindness of that bitter moment. A simi-|jorance, and thus became the providential instrument 
of great benefit to the afflicted patients toward whom 
assumes, as a basis, the acknowledgement of| party. the institution had just begun fully to feel the reno- 
’ ! or : iia a y 
their rights. To this we cannot accede, be- lhe profession of a willingness to compro- | vating effect of her skill and perseverance, her career 
bers, whether many or few, as depart from its| Miscellaneous Repository. 
fundamental doctrines, and violate its disci- | 
but these are sufficient of themselves. And The sober current of his days annoy’d: 
the Hicksites cannot plead ignorance of them. | Bat in him dwelt that true philosophy 
we should revolt with disgust from a proposi-| Thus, o'er the billows of a troublous world, 
. : As o’er the anarchy of waters moves 
tion, made by the wrongful possessor for a'| ; 
. a are ° : 4 Rate, 
view. They know, that we refuse on principle, | I he peaceful sh arer of his love and lot: 
. -, | What beaming fulness in that tender eye, 
to meet them in any such arrangements. Why x 
oa Of nobler, deeper, more exalted bliss 
, »? O vy wis »rale , ’ per, ' 
own principle . do they wish mere ly to} Than when, as weary day-light sunk to rest, 
produce, in the public mind, an impression in| 


tion upon a much larger scale, though attended by 
many more difficult circumstances, than in her first 
occupation of this nature. But faithful and fearless 
in the discharge of her trusts, she was enabled to con- 
quer numerous prejudices, which proceeded from ig- 
it was intended. Do their propositions for|lar procedure was adopted in regard to the 
“an amicable settlement of the difference’’| women’s meeting. ‘They too were locked out|her kindness was most assiduously directed. The 
embrace this first and all-important point—| of the basement story, and while thus standing ence 9 a age er umn- 
whether we are the Society of Friends or they ?|in the yard, were made objects of scorn and|Proved and enlarged by the exercise of her judgment, 
‘ pes a” gh ’ : ; ’ the Hicksi and unwearied personal attentions. 
Not at all. Their scheme of “ compromise’’| laughter, by the young men of the Hicksite| J, the midst of all these useful labours, and when 
cause it would surrender a principle of far| mise, can never wipe off the odium of these — ,s a oa sane t find 
a ton ; andl aihl rie = hile ; Surely the ways o mnipotent are past find- 
more value to us than the property involved in| transactions, especially while the property thus ing out, and however we may deplore such bereave- 
the question. We never can adinit, that a re-| taken, continues to be held, and with a know- | ments, we are bound to believe, that all his dispensa- 
ligious Society has not a right and is not even ledge that we are restrained by principle from | tions are in wisdom. 
under an obligation to disown such of its mem-| meeting with them on any such ground. 
pline. Nor can we admit that those who are, Vek : apg ogee 
so disowned, can retain any right whatever to| \2*®0W®, Unhonour ¢, in the noiseless sphere 
f that Society. TI : Of humbleness, the happy man I found. 
the property of that Society. vere are Many | jt was not that the tears or toils of fate 
other insuperable objections to compromise,| Were never his; or that no stormy change 
od eh aie: That flings a sun-shine o’er the whhtriest hour. 
If we make an application of the circumstances |»), proud he envied not; no splendours craved, 
of the case to private jite—if We SUPPOSE AN! Nor sigh’d to wear the laurels of renown; 
individual to be forcibly dispossessed of his| But look’d on greatness with contented eye, 
property, which he had long peacefully enjoyed, | Then smilingly to his meek path retired: 
: 7 a : The seaman’s bark, in safety did he ride, 
compromise for a division of the property ! | Forgot his woes, and left his wants to heaven. 
But there are facts which place the proposed | * * . . 8 * * * 
compromise ina still more glaring point of| There sat the echo of his own pure mind, 
p , What a bright overflow of spirit shone! 
then do they continue to bring them into pub-| When by her sinless babe she mused, who lay 
lic notice? Do they really wish us to possess a| In beauty, still and warm as summer air. 
full proportion of the property, even upon their| And what could camp, or court, or palace yield, 
fh He shut his door upon the noisy world; 
their own favour? If the former, why have| And with no harrowing dream of guilty hue 
they taken the whole of the property wherever| To mar the witching hours of love and home? 
it was in their power’? The property in this| 
city alone, (having reference to what it cost,)| 


. : » ; ie 
continue to retain the possession of all this ? 


Why, at the time of the separation in 1828,} 
did they refuse Friends, both men and women, 


the privilege of sitting down together, even in| sall, of this city. 


ee ee ee RE 


The subject of this brief tribute of respect was a 
Christian in principle aud in practice; and it is en- 
couraging and consoling to know, that, in the extre- 
mity of expiring nature, she manifested an unshaken 
faith in the gospel, and with her last faltering accents 
commended her spirit to the mercy of her Redeemer. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 10, 1830. 








A letter has been received, stating that the epistle 
of the separatists issued at the last Green-Street 
meeting, addressed to the yearly meeting of Friends 
in London, (held in the 5th month last,) had reached 
that city in time for the meeting, and was unani- 
mously rejected by that body without being read. 
Signed, as we understand it was, by John Comly, as 
clerk, nothing further was necessary to prove that it 
came from a society with which that yearly meeting, 
according to its previous decision and declaration, 
does not correspond—a sufficient reason, of course, 
why it was not proper to read it there. Thus may 
we reasonably entertain the hope, that through the 
blessing of the Head of the church upon the cireum- 
spection and watchful care of the faithful members of 
the Society in that land, the desolating spirit of infi- 

| delity, which has produced so much devastation 
|amongst us, will not be permitted to gain an entrance 
there, and divide and scatter the flock. 





It will be proper to mention, that the subject of the | The editor of the Miscellaneous Repository, during 
has been estimated at from eighty to ninety following obituary notice, which we copy from Poul- 


thousand dollars! Why have they taken, and|°0"'s Daily Advertiser, was esteemed a consistent and 
. . oy | efficient member of the religious Society of Friends, 
firmly attached to its ancient doctrines and discipline. 


\a visit which he recently made to this city and east- 
| ward as far as Newport, R. I. was in the practice of 
| writing letters to his correspondent at Mount Plea- 
sant, containing notices and remarksrelative to things 
| which claimed his attention. These letters have suc- 





Diep, on the second instant, after a short illness, cessively appeared in the Repository, and the selec- 
in her 58th year, Ann Bonsatt, consort of Isaac Bon- 


| tion which we have made from them to-day, cannot 
fail of being interesting to our readers. 
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